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the enemies who suggested that his work was
done. Both for him and M, Clemenceau the
achievement of victory seemed to mark the fit-
ting consummation of their careers. But if
such moods came, they soon passed. For re-
tirement was impossible. It was not a time
when any patriot could stand aside. The storm
was coining, and it was necessary to ride it,
The thought of retirement never seriously pre-
sented itself to his active and combative mind.
The first step was to secure a new mandate
from the country for the work that lay before
him. For his task at home as well as abroad he
decided on a General Election.1
He had every excuse for this step in the situa-
tion of Parliament at that moment. The old
Parliament which saw us through the war had
lasted for eight years, although its statutory
existence had been limited by itself to five years
under the Parliament Act of 1911. Five times
the War Parliament prolonged its own life, a
process quite justifiable during the stress of that
mighty struggle, but approaching almost to a
scandal once active fighting had ceased. That
Parliament lived longer than any of its fore-
runners in the past century, and, having been
elected long before the war, was notably in
many respects out of touch and tune with the
war feeling of the country. Many of its mem-
bers had been called upon to resign by their
constituents, and by their attitude during the
war had gravely belied the patriotic unity of
the country. That was not all A great mea-
1 See p. 303.